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298 Notes and Queries. 

JBooft notices. 

Life and Public Services of James Logan. By Irma Jane Cooper. 
New York, 1921. 8vo. 

Miss Cooper has submitted, in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Columbia University, a study 
of James Logan, from the manuscripts and such printed matter as was 
available, as a citizen, as an associate of Penn and as a member of so- 
ciety. Miss Cooper's bibliography indicates that she has made a 
close study of the available material and the pamphlet is an inter- 
esting contribution to the life of an important man whom she describes 
a» honest, loyal, patriotic, courageous, with a devotion to family and a 
capacity for work. 

The Life and Works of Thomas Sully, (1783-1872). By Edward 
Biddle and Mantle Fielding, Philadelphia, 1921, Wickersham Press, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

This book is a distinct contribution to the history of Art in America, 
and more especially in Philadelphia. It contains much useful infor- 
mation concerning local history, apart from Art. It is limited to an 
edition of 500 copies, of which 450 are printed in quarto, and 50 on 
large paper. Besides introductory matter and a careful index, the book 
has 15 illustrations and 411 pages of letter press. 

A well-written Memoir of Sully (80 pp.) contains much new matter, 
the result evidently of several years of effort by the authors. 

The "List of Paintings" records 2017 portraits, 65 miniatures and 
548 Subject paintings, a total of 2631 works, a number so large and 
the nature of the works so diverse as to enable the reader to form 
some estimate not only of the versatility of the painter but also of his 
immense capacity for work, a capacity he continued to possess almost 
to his ninetieth year. The list enables the reader to form an estimate 
also of the assiduity of the authors, most of the works upon the list 
having been traced and identified. 

That Sully painted miniatures is not generally known, even by those 
acquainted with his easel pictures, and it is surprising that some 65 
miniatures have been listed. 

The "List of Paintings" as prepared by the authors is interesting 
reading matter. It gives the price paid to Sully as shown by the 
original Register owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and 
written throughout in Sully's minute and painstaking hand; also the 
dimensions of each work; for whom it was painted; and the present 
owner as far as known to the authors, and so much information con- 
cerning old Philadelphia families that the list will probably be useful 
to students of genealogy. 

The book is well printed, the illustrations are chiefly the work of 
the Intaglio-Gravure Company of Philadelphia and are so well done as 
to cause regret that it does not contain many more reproductions of 
Sully's work, but doubtless the great expense of doing this deterred the 
publishers. 

The authors suggest that a Tablet might be placed on some building 
close to the site of Sully's former home and studio Fifth & Eanstead 
Streets, Philadelphia, as has been done to mark upon the Drexel Build- 
ing the site of Gilbert Stuart's studio. * ( J. F. L.) 

An Introduction to the History of Christianity, A. D. 590-1314. 
By F. J. Foakes Jackson. New York. The Macmillian Company. 1921. 

The author of this book is an Anglican Churchman, who was called to 
Union Seminary, New York, in 1914, while still retaining his fellowship 
in Jesus College, Cambridge University. The width of his scholarly 
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ability appears when it is recalled that only a year earlier he published, 
in collaboration with Prof. Kirsopp Lake, another English scholar, now 
connected with Harvard University, the first volume of a work entitled 
The Beginnings of Christianity. That is the most ambitious undertak- 
ing that has been attempted by modern English theology in the history 
of the early church. Unlike the traditional Briton the author gener- 
ously recognizes the assistance given him by many American scholars, 
and particularly "the literary assistance" rendered by his friend Bar- 
rett Wendell. 

It is always a question where a study of medieval Church history shall 
begin and end. At first sight arbitrarily but with good reason, Dr. 
Jackson chooses for his limits the age of Pope Gregory the Great, who 
marks the beginning of a new age as lying beyond the age of the clas- 
sical civilization, and, for the other limit the year 1314, with the death 
of Clement V and Philip the Pair, the age of the doom of the Holy 
Roman Empire and the appearance of Dante's immortal poem, the epic 
of the Middle Ages. Most remarkably there is no table of contents to 
the volume, a strange oversight on the part of the author and pub- 
lisher. But the succeeding chapters are logically arranged, beginning 
with studies of the growth of the Papacy as the center of the earlier 
history, and then proceeding to the various developments of that his- 
tory, the relations with the Empire, the Crusades, the Church and learn- 
ing, the discipline of the Church, the Church in the several nations, 
concluding with a Survey of Society and a chapter on Dante. 

The book is written with exemplary art. The writer appears to have 
the layman in view and gives a delightfully written story, unencum- 
bered by details of investigation. His general references he cites at the 
end of each chapter. He shows the control of a master in his exposition 
of facts and of their inner relation and interpretation. His ability for 
special investigation appears in occasional excursus in which he pursues 
some theme that requires expansion, as for instance the obscure rela- 
tions between the Eastern and Western Church. While entirely a 
modern in his ecclesiastical and ethical judgments, and unabashed in 
pronouncing them, he is in general sympathetic with the age he studies. 
He appreciates warmly such great ecclesiastics as Gregory I and Hilde- 
brand, and gives full credit to the influences exercised by the Church in 
that complex civilization. The book is to be warmly recommended as a 
most admirable introduction to the history of an age that is the mother 
of our own. To too many people that age is "dark" because of the 
complexities of a social and religious life different from that of modern 
times. We are grateful to a scholar who can be our cicerone in illu- 
minating it. J. A. M. 

Wab Rations foe Peitosylvanians. By George Nox McCain. Phila- 
delphia, The John C. Winston Company. 1920. 8vo. pp. 273. 

In this volume Mr. McCain has told the story of the operations of 
the Federal Pood Administration in Pennsylvania in a most entertain- 
ing way. It is not a statistical record of the work of the Administration, 
but the story of the men in the period of trial and struggle who laid 
aside their business and professional responsibilities to assume a task 
requiring experience, judgment and ability without compensation. Into 
the hands of these gentlemen were placed the questions of food supply 
and food conservation for ten millions of people. The Executive Staff 
consisted of less than one hundred persons. There was not even the 
nominal salary of one dollar a year. There were no uniforms nor insignia 
to be worn by those members. Experts were needed in all lines of 
production and distribution. The list of volunteer experts embraced 
men familiar with the supply and demand of farm products, perishable 
fruits and vegetables, and mill and refinery products of flour and 
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sugar, including transportation facilities and trade distribution. There 
is not a single instance in Pennsylvania in which any one of those 
volunteer advisers withheld information of value or declined helpful 
advice to the solution of complex problems. "It was a matter of per- 
sonal knowledge to every member of the headquarters staff in Phila- 
delphia that in numerous instances specialists suggested official action 
that was distinctly inimical to their own business and financial inter- 
ests." Newspaper publicity was the direst punishment that could be 
inflicted. Prayers and entreaties were of no avail to save the guilty 
from this deserved penalty. Every instrument was used to keep the 
names of those convicted out of the newspapers. One concern offered 
$10,000 if its name could be omitted from the public prints. Par- 
ticular reference is made to the aid extended to the Administration 
by the Committee of Public Safety and Council of National Defense. 
One of the finest records made by Pennsylvania during the War was 
the liberality with which it sustained the Federal Food Administration 
within its borders. This book cannot fail to be interesting to all Penn- 
sylvanians. (M.) 

Oub Rifles. By Charles Winthrop Sawyer. Boston, The Cornhill Co. 
12mo. pp. 409. $4.50. 

In this third volume of the Firearms in American History series 
Mr. Sawyer has produced an admirable manual which will be of great 
assistance to museum directors as well as those who are interested 
in the development of the flint lock into the, modern rifle. Historically 
it is interesting to note that in what the author describes as the flint 
lock period there were 52 makers of guns who were Pennsylvanians 
out of 96 so listed. It is unnecessary to state that the author is op- 
posed to disarmament. He believes in government-subsidized rifle prac- 
tice as the best protection of the nation. (M.) 

The Cradle of Pennsylvania. By Thomas Willing Balch. Phila., 
Allen, Lane and Scott. 16mo. pp. 41. 

The author makes a very vivid appeal for the preservation of Tinicum 
Island and the land adjacent as Governor Printz Park and the develop- 
ment of the road from Philadelphia to Wilmington as The Governor 
Printz Highway. Nya Goteborg was the first permanent white colony 
settled within Pennsylvania, although Etienne Brule was the first white 
man to enter the State in 1615. Printz was an able Governor from 
1643 to 1653, and it is eminently proper that this interesting ground 
should be preserved in his name from the encroachments of business 
interests. (M.) 

Yeab Book of the Pennsylvania Society, 1921. Edited by Barr 
Ferree. 

Mr. Ferree has brought out a publication fully as interesting as those 
to which we are accustomed. Since 1901 this record of the year has 
had an ever-widening influence, not only in the State of Pennsylvania, 
but among our neighbors, who are thus confronted with what is worth 
while in our history and present condition. An excellent portrait of 
Governor Sproul serves as a frontispiece and there are facsimiles of 
important letters and cuts of objects of interest throughout the Com- 
monwealth. There is a list of the honors conferred upon members of 
the Society and reviews of books by Pennsylvanians and concerning 
Pennsylvania. The speeches at the Twenty-second Annual Dinner are 
given in full. Those of Mr. Schwab and Governor Sproul are particu- 
larly interesting in these times of reconstruction. (M.) 



